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CHAPTER  XVII.
THE REFORMER  OF  TURKEY. 1842-58.
IN the earlier half of the present work I have been dealing 1842-5 with what may almost be called ancient history. The Treaty of Bucharest was signed three-quarters of a century ago, and ^T* ^~ the actors in it are long since dead. Of the brilliant group of sovereigns, statesmen, and soldiers who were gathered together at the Congress of Vienna in the winter of 1814, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe was the last survivor. Even of those later proceedings which culminated in the revised frontier between Greece and Turkey in 1832, it would be hard to find a solitary witness of official authority. Those that survive, if such there be, are not of the chosen few who are admitted into the arcana, of diplomacy, and their evidence must necessarily be that of mere spectators. Hence in the earlier part of the Life I have been compelled to rely wholly on documentary evidence.
In the period which we now enter the case is different. From 1842 to 1858, with brief intervals of absence, Sir Stratford Canning held sway at the British palace at Constantinople. Turkey was then no longer the unexplored country which she had appeared during his former residences within her borders. The stream of travellers had increased year by year as the means of transit became more rapid and as the influence of the ambassador himself assured more and more the safety of Christian wanderers in the provinces of Islam. Finally the war in the Crimea brought a flood of curious and critical. strangers to the Bosphorus and made the Elchi's name a household word. Contemporary witnesses, friendly and hostile, abounded during this later period, and I am thus able